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Editorial 


Tue end of Oétober saw the return of most of our overseas visitors, continental and otherwise, 
to their homes, leaving with us pleasant memories of a mutually successful visit. The 
Englishman’s proverbial difficulties with foreign tongues, even of neighbouring France, did 
not complicate matters unduly or reduce too much those interchanges which conference and 
school afforded. We can repeat our frequently-expressed hope that there will be an ever 
increasing series of visits, both of the foreigner to England and of ourselves as foreigners to 
other countries. We would welcome longer stays in both cases. Nothing but good can come 
from them. 


te 


Mr. McColvin, at the UNESCO-IFLA Summer School, gave an address on “ The 
Faith of a Librarian,” a summary of which we have been privileged to see. His thesis was 
the generally-accepted position that a librarian must be all things to all men and lean to no 
party in religion, morals or politics. One purpose, possibly the main one, of the library is to 
enable every man, and woman to make the best of themselves in a world which is full of 
influences, such as the newspaper, wireless broadcasts, mass-produced entertainment, adver- 
tising and propaganda, which tend to interfere with his individual life. Libraries must be 
unfettered and without ulterior motive, accessible to all, effective at their job, able to encourage 
and assist readers ; in short, good and really free. It must be dominantly local but be able to 
rely on central advisory and helpful services, and it must have a sufficient staff of people 
“trained to think as librarians.”” The major criticism which met this admirable statement was 
that where there is any form of book-selection, as apparently there must be, there is a subtle 
form of control which is contradi¢tory to absolute freedom. The point is an old one and 
must be faced. One could argue that even more subtle than the librarian’s influence is that 
of the author, to which most readers surrender themselves without thinking, even if many 
do read critically. The only possible position that entirely meets Mr. McColvin is a library 
that possesses everything and has no tests, or other impediments, to its use by everyone. 
He knows that as well as the next librarian. What he clearly means is that libraries must be 
provided, must serve no party or section, be properly staffed, and in their book-stock be 
catholic, considering only the needs of those they serve. They must still, we assume, exclude 
bad or indifferent books 7 This means the exercise of judgment. After all, absolute liberty is a 
myth and incompatible with any community life ; is, indeed, anarchism. 

The concluding event of the autumn, before we settle down to the winter, which may 
be unusually active, was the week-end conference at Worthing of the London and Home 
Counties Branch. Like most such week-end meetings it was successful, well-organized, 
hospitably-received and carried through with energy and abundant good- humour. We 
congratulate Mr. Hunt and Mr. Richards, and thank Miss Gerard. Miss Gerard, by the way, 
is retiring in February next from the Worthing public libraries. She is one of the women 
librarians of this century, and, no doubt, at the appropriate time a due recording will be made 
of the work she has done for Worthing, for literature and the greater love of Sussex, for the 
Library Association and the A.A.L., and for her sex. As for the conference itself there is 
no need to refer further to the papers—which were interesting, if on conventional matters— 
because there is a useful preprint of them. A writer has suggested that this is done to econo- 
mize time at pleasure-towns ; there is no need to attend the public reading of, or address on, 
the paper and so a longer spell can be devoted to the promenade on the way to the conference 
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room, and one can come in in time for the discussion. This did not apply at Worthing as 
every meeting, from first to last, was well attended. 
* * * * * * 

Writers in these pages have commented from time to time on the increasing divergence 
of the modern librarian from the work of book distribution into the teaching and entertain- 
ment fields. This matter formed the subject of a concluding meeting at Worthing and this 
may justify the extended notes we give to a conference which, good as it was, does not 
command more of our interest than would a conference in Scotland or Lancashire. The merits 
of the argument are too well known for further talk about them. One thing the librarian must 


guard against is the effort of those well-meant folk who would define the field of the library’ 


and set a fence about it. Nothing human or inhuman, material or spiritual, is alien from the 
librarian ; if he avoids party politics and seétarian polemics, all the rest'is his province. But, 
clearly, he cannot occupy a fraction of what Ranganathan calls his universe. He has to make 
his own fence and, consulting his cash balance, do the thing he can do well. Only if this is 
done can he win the confidence of the people in anything. Authoritative speakers splashed 
this cold douche on some of the enthusiasms for by-paths which were articulate at the meeting 
Those librarians whohave been saddled with other than library aétivities and, in the beginning. 
have accepted them because they believed them ancillary to library work, have found only 
too often that from librarians they have been changed into impressarios. What is essential is 
a sense of proportion ; lectures, recitals, the collecting of records and films, and every other 
side-line, are right if they are so subordinated to our main work that they do not interfere 
with it. In smaller systems this, we are convinced, is very difficult. 
* * % * * * 

The Dean of Balliol is one more who has drawn attention to the dithculties of the student 
in getting access to necessary books, and he writes as one who realizes the difficulties of paper 
allowance, which, he says, ‘* is a matter of high policy and must be left to the wisdom of our 
masters.” We demur, respectfully ; the wisdom of our masters has robbed a generation of 
Students of essential books ; it has not considered the book to be a really necessary ingredient 
in modern civilization, and librarians know by painful experience that the ordinary public 
man tacitly holds that view, although in some respects he is ahead of his forbears who exer- 
cised their chilling indifference and obstruction in the days of plenty. The Dean, however, does 
make a good point in suggesting that publishers should have some sort of intelligence service 
to enable them to avoid such multiplication as has resulted in editions of Locke’s Treatise 
being issued by Blackwell's, by Everyman, by the Clarendon Press and in a cheap American 
edition, when one, in adequate numbers, would have done. He gives other examples. The 
answer should be provided by the Publishers’ Association. The Library Association should be 
active here ; it has some sort of a Book Production Committee—or had, is it functioning still 7 
It was concerned to issue a list of the fiction and children’s books most wanted by libraries. 
Can it do nothing for non-fiction ? 


The Scottish Library Association has had a meeting in Gorbals Library to discuss an 
- address then given by Mr. John Crawford, the Director of Education for Renfrew County, 
on the co-operation the school expects and the help the public library may give it. We welcome 
news of all such endeavours as no doubt at this meeting the librarian was able to present the 
other facet of the same question—what help the school can render the library. This aspect has 
not had of late the attention it deserves. The schools are willing, we believe, to give great assist- 
ance and do not now justify the remark made once upon a time by Jast that so far as libraries 
are concerned the co-operation seems to be all on one side. 
* * * * 


Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, O.M., on 218t October last, inaugurated ah important new 
collection of music and musical literature at Westminster Public Libraries, which is now 
freely available for the music-loving public throughout the country. The Central Music 
Library, as it is called, is the property of the Central Music Library Company which has 
arranged for the Westminster City Council to house and administer the collection as 
though it were part of its own resources at least for the next five years. 
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Our Present Discontents 
By W. R. M. McCietianp (Central Library, Nottingham) 


lr is a matter of common agreement that standards of achievement have become lower in 
most aspeéts of our national life since the start of the last world war. It is not surprising that 
criticism is always directed towards the aétivities of others, and that whenever a man admits 
to a deterioration in his own line of business he hastens to point out that the causes in his own 
particular case lie completely beyond his control. Another manifestation of the self-defence 
mechanism is the recitation of real or imagined success Stories of staggering efforts despite 
handicaps during the war. The validity of such arguments is open to doubt. Librarians 
add their own quota to the general chorus of complaint and likewise point to their own 
progress in the last ten years and in particular they have the solid record of vastly increased 
issues to bolster their case, In 1948 it is well to avoid pipe dreams about past triumphs and 
it may be illusory to derive much satisfaction from a superficial examination of apparently 
favourable statistics. Results which are merely better than those obtained during a time when 
Britain’s economic position was so much stronger may prove to be disastrously weak when 
brought to the searching test of national financial stringency. 


The drive for greater technical efficiency in other spheres has had some surprising results. 
In one industry a probe by an independent body resulted in an all-round increase in output 
of 50 per cent. without any new plant or increase in the number of operatives, but merely 
by the incorporation throughout the whole industry of methods which were already well 
known to a few efficient concerns. A consideration of the faé that a large library prosecutes 
its business by the daily performance of 25,000 small routine operations leads to the conclusion 
that employment of any other than the most efficient system can only result in calamitous 
waste. It may not be immediately obvious that any real benefit can accrue from the adoption 
of a certain method, particularly when some expenditure, effort and time must be committed 
to the machinery of the changeover. However, a gain in time which is only represented as a 
second or indeed a fraction of a second in each operation will inevitably mount up to a saving 
of hundreds of pounds in staff salaries each year. Many firms have become insolvent through 
a failure to introduce costing, and a consequent failure to appreciate that the second figure 
after the decimal point of a penny expended on a routine process is infinitely more important 
than a non-recurring item in the thousands of pounds on the annual balance sheet. 


Some general books on efficiency will be found to be more forceful than the specific 
books of library economy.* High pressure efficiency has admittedly earned some odium in 
the past by virtue of mental association with sweated and underpaid workers. This is a mis- 
conception. Whereas assistants coping with the complexities of an outmoded disorder are 
Stultified, frustrated and unhappy, those who attain a far higher output of useful work by 
means of modern organisation are able to enjoy the satisfaction of a job well done. Pride of 
workmanship is the only recompense to be derived from the performance of endless repetitive 
routine work. In addition, time which is squandered on an unnecessary process or on a 
necessary process inefficiently performed, would be better salvaged and devoted to interesting 
fields of endeavour which are perforce neglected when the staff have to spend their tim: on 
nugatory activities. 

Librarians negleé& the problems of technical efficiency for a sound psychological reason. 
They like to pose as professional and academic sages while preferring to conceal the truth 
that the well being of the library depends primarily on their business and executive acumen. 
It is only where the organisation is adequate that a learned staff can bring their talents to bear 
with effortless precision. The mere accomplishment of large issues or scholarly work is 
mistakenly considered virtuous unless the minimum expenditure of all types of available 
resources has been entailed: not to take this into account is to confuse produétion with 
produétivity. 

The first step on the road to enlightenment in the library and to subsequent technical 
improvement must lie in the admission that everything is not already perfeé&t. This funda- 
mental realisation may possibly elude the librarian who has once cleared his Augean Stable, 
and who therefore rests under the delusion that his organisation has reached finality. It is 
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necessary to State that absolute perfection can never be sustained and that changing conditions 

necessitate continued watchfulness if improved methods are not to be overlooked and out- 

moded processes discarded. When the possibility of technical advancement has been accepted, 
each and every activity must be examined in the light of the following premises. 

(1) No aétivity has to be performed because of an original specific compulsion, but is per- 
formed as an alternative to every other activity which could possibly be performed with 
the same expenditure of available resources. 

(2) Expenditure must always be considered as an alternative and never as an absolute and 
unrelated addition. 

(3) Allocation of one form of the available resources in any specific field automatically commits 

the expenditure of further resources of a different nature in the same field. Books destined 

for a certain department must be processed, housed, used and finally withdrawn for and/or 
by that department. 

The relative proportion of the three kinds of resources—machinery (e.g., house telephones, 

mechanical hoists, printing), material (e.g., books, binding, stationery) and labour—which 

are expended in order to achieve an objective, must be varied in accordance with current 
economic conditions to ensure maximum economy. 

Material and machinery may normally be used more than once, but labour and energy 

which have been expended are irrecoverable. 

(6) Staff salaries and wages are the largest single item on the library budget. Staff time is 
money. 


— 


(5 


Inspection of a typical library system will often reveal that good intentions and in- 
competence are equally pervasive. Grouped into broad classes for clarity, the obstacles in the 
way of technical efficiency are found to be : 

(a) Poor disposition of staff. The more senior and experienced workers tend to escape from 
the public service desks where they would be most useful, into cataloguing and ad- 
ministrative departments. This has the important disadvantage that av ailable stock will 
not be fully exploited by the inexperienced and harassed Staff remaining. This fault is 
allied to, but not exaétly the same as 

(b) Incorreét distribution of work. The proportion of senior assistants to junior assistants 

throughout the separate departments may be incorrect, resulting in advanced work being 

done inefficiently in one department because senior labour is not available, while junior 
work is performed at a wasteful wage rate in another department. Under any circumstances 
it is wrong for seniors to do work which does not call for initiative, resourcefulness, 
acquired ability, judgement and leadership. It is uneconomic for highly paid labour to 
perform tasks which could be done equally well by untrained or semi-trained workers. 

It is similarly professionally dangerous to allow cheap labour to enter a field which 

properly should be the unchallenged province of the qualified worker. 

Faulty allocation of stock and unnecessary duplication between departments. Book pur- 

chase is Still too often arranged according to 19th century precepts that dispose the stock 

among the departments on a basis of monetary value rather than maximum value in use 
by readers. 

(d) An inadequate philosophy of librarianship the result of which is the wavering pursuit of an 
undefined aim. This in turn leads to the monumental but badly sited and inconvenient 
buildings which house depressing collections of antiquated books. Lack of funds is not 
the only cause of a poor service, but also the ideas which are a heritage of the days when 
books were not provided at all from the proceeds of the library rate. 


— 


(c 


*Mclhuish, W. A. What's wrong with your factory, office, works ? Harrap, 1947, may be noted as an example in 
which the Stimulating recommendations can be readily adapted to administrative problems in the library 
sphere. 

We draw our readers’ attention to Mr. D. G. Ramage’s interesting illustrated article on 
Durham University Library which appears on another page. 
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The Dortmund Public Library System Today 


By J. Roperick WEBB 


A RECENT visit to the British Zone of Germany to attend the first International Holiday Camp, 
organised by the World Youth Friendship League, provided me with an opportunity of seeing 
something of the work of the Dortmund Public Library system today. Fraulein Charlotte Bier, 
a member of the W.Y.F.L. in Germany, who is in charge of a branch library in a suburb of 
Dortmund, introduced me to Herr Fritz Hueser, Direétor of the Stiidt. Volksbuchereien, and 
he gave me every assistance in obtaining details of the past history and present development 
of his libraries in a heavily damaged city of the Ruhr industrial region. 

The public library system in Germany has not developed on the same scale as in Britain 
or America. The movement towards centralisation only occurred when the Nazis exploited 
the propaganda possibilities of the public libraries, after their public burning of countless 
valued books, but, even in 1939, a Reich public library law and Reich financial support for 
libraries was not forthcoming. An interesting account of the history of the movement in 
Germany is provided by Dr. Heinz Schurer’s pamphlet, “‘ Public Libraries in Germany,” 
published by the German Educational Reconstruétion Committee. 

If we remember that, generally speaking, the public library system in Germany lagged 
behind Britain and America in centralised organisation, finance and popular support, we can 
take the history of the Dortmund system as offering a useful record for comparison with the 
development of our own systems. At the same time, the destruction of the Dortmund Public 
Library system during the war helps to suggest something of the appalling devastation of 
this great industrial city, which is still attempting to tidy up the rubble of bombing that had 
ended before the unconditional surrender of May, 1945. 

The Library system in Dortmund was established in 1896, with the foundation of six 
public libraries. By 1910 there were eight libraries in the city, with a total book stock of 
6,257 volumes. In 1929 the number of libraries had increased to forty-one, the lending and 
reference Stock was 48,453 volumes, and there were 5,606 readers, with 42,392 recorded issues 
in the year. In 1940 forty-two libraries carried a total stock of 48,599 volumes, serving a 
reduced number of 2,152 readers in that period of war, and 39,377 issues were recorded. By 
1945, before the end of the war in Europe, Dortmund had lost fourteen libraries, including 
its Central Library. The remaining eighteen libraries carried a Stock of 31,000 volumes, whilst 
readers were reduced to 500, owing to evacuation. 

By Oéober, 1945, the Dortmund Public Library system had been completely dislocated. 
Preparations for re-opening continued until December, 1945, and eight libraries were re- 
opened in January, 1946, with limited accommodation. After the discarding of 10,000 volumes 
of Nazi-tainted literature, a stock of 16,854 volumes was available for 5,105 readers in this city, 
whose population, in 1946, was estimated to be 434,700. At least 40,000 books were destroyed 
by fire in the raids on Dortmund, but, by January, 1947, the book stock had been increased 
by gifts from abroad, especially from Switzerland and America. The Friends’ Relief Service 
contributed some books on behalf of Britain. 

The analysis of the stock, as shown in Statistics covering the period, 1st April, 1947, to 
31$t December, 1947, shows a total book stock of 19,762 volumes, divided into four seétions, 
each indicated with the class-letter used on the spine of the volume available on open-access 


shelves : 


Class ‘‘A” on This includes Romances 5,768 
Novels 3,155 

Fairy tales 187 

Classics 436 

Drama 133 

Poems 566 

Anthologies etc. 190 

10,435 

Class ““B” ons Biography 1,140 


Class “‘]” Juvenile ane 2,538 
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Whilst I was in Dortmund, I visited a reading-room of the Library system, the “Central” 
Library itself, and the administrative building. The ‘‘ Central ” Library consists of two small 
adjoining rooms in a damaged school, which is itself in aétive use both for classes and certain 
relief activities. One room is provided with a small reference stock, whilst the other is equipped 
with a lending counter, and provides open access to shelves converted by the craftsmanship 
of the Direétor and his colleagues from former air-raid shelter bunks. The decoration of the 
rooms was similarly undertaken by the staff. The result is satisfactory, considering all the 
difficulties and disadvantages of lack of space. 

To join the Library, readers pay 1 Dm. entrance fee, with 50 pfennigs for the loan of each 
book. The books may be borrowed for a period of three weeks. At the end of that time, if 
the book has not been returned, an overdue notice will be sent. If the book is still retained, 
it seems that the staff themselves must then visit the borrower and attempt to recover the book. 
A sidelight on the scarcity of books, and the need for the utmost care as to their condition, is 
shown by the faé that each book borrowed is examined, on return, and cleaned page by page 
before being made available to other borrowers. A number of volumes have been bound in 
a Standard library binding, despite labour and other shortages. 

The administrative centre of the Library system consists of a bombed house, with only 
three rooms on the first floor cleaned and re-decorated by the Direétor and his staff for their 
use. The remainder of the rooms await attention. The Director’s own room was only cleaned 
and made ready for his use on August 1st of this year. 

In the reading-room I visited, which was eStablished in a wrecked school near the Main 
Station, many magazines and periodicals were available for reading in the room at a cost of 
20 pfennigs a time. The magazines, which included papers from all the Zones of Germany, 
as well as from abroad, could be borrowed for home reading for eight days on payment of 
1 Dm. a month, which is approximately 1/6. 

The comprehensive identity cards of the Germans, as introduced by the Nazis, and 
maintained today, enable a detailed analysis of readers to be made. Thus, among the 1,350 
juvenile readers of the Dortmund Libraries, it is possible to divide them into the following 


categories : 
Boys and girls up to the age of 14 years - ws 
Secondary school pupils, both boys and giths, 0 of 14 and over . 344 
Boys of 14-18 not at secondary school —— 
Girls of 14-18 not at secondary school : 88 
The male and female readers of the Dortmund Library system can similarly be classified 
as follows : 


Unskilled workers (Grou up E) 190 
Skilled workers, and the lowest grade of civil servant (Group F) 1,079 


Middle-grade civil servants, teachers, etc. (Group G) 598 
Highest-grade civil servants and University-trained men 
Students... wis 195 
Domestic servants, female workers... 
Shopgirls tailoresses etc. ... on oan 
Wives of the men in Groups E & ene 
Wives of the men in Groups G & H sn es 240 
Students professional women, University-trained women... 
The professional qualifications of the German librarian demands a period of three years’ 
training, which must include practical work in a public library as well as study at a University. 
I understand that no Library Association, as we know it, exists in the British Zone of Germany I 
at the moment, as the licence for such an Association has not been granted by our Military 


Government. No professional publication is available in the British Zone, although a useful 
periodical is published regularly in the Russian Zone in Leipzig. 

Books in Germany are expensive to purchase, and even then not always satisfactory for 
library purposes, owing to the poor quality of the paper and the light binding. Cheap English 
titles are available under the imprint of the Guild Books, and there is a cheap series of transla- 
tions from the English, published by Ernst Rowohlt, Hamburg and Stuttgart. Otherwise, 
translations are difficult to obtain, and there is nothing in the way of translations from the 
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English classics to compare with the complete series of Russian masterpieces, in German 
translation, available from the Russian Zone. The list of books in English in the Dortmund 
Libraries struck me as small, but pleasantly varied, ranging from Arnold Bennett and A. J. 
Cronin to Agatha Christie and other detective writers. Here, I felt, might be a way in which 
librarians in Britain could assist their colleagues in Germany by the donation of seleéted 
surplus volumes of our standard works or modern reputable authors, for the number of people 
in Germany able to read English is considerable. 
An exchange of library staff on a working basis would be valuable. A member of the 

staff of a British Public Library, with a knowledge of German, and an interest in that country, ° 
might volunteer to work in a German library for a period, and so allow a German librarian to 
come to this country to work for a similar period and experience English methods of working 
at first-hand. Such an exchange would particularly benefit the German librarians who work 
in the English reading-rooms, known as “ Die Briicke ” (The Bridge), established in many 
of the principal cities of the British Zone, although not, as yet, in Dortmund. 
_ 1 visited ‘‘ Die Briicke ” in Essen, and found there a large, attractively-furnished room 
with a lending stock of some two thousand volumes of both fiction and non-fiction in English, 
as supplied from the Information Centre in Dusseldorf, and magazines and periodicals from all 
the Zones, except the Russian one, and also from overseas. Here readers, in a city desperately 
short of accommodation of any kind, can study from nine in the morning until seven at night, 
with an extension of hours if a lecture or film-show is to take place. The introduétion of a 
similar reading-room at Dortmund would do much to assist the staff of the Dortmund Public 
Libraries in their work. 
The Dortmund Public Library system today presents the picture of a keen staff of men and 
women, who, despite great material difficulties, remain imbued with the highest ideals of 
our profession and seek to give the Public Library system they are rebuilding its rightful place 
in the re-education of a liberated Germany. Further friendly gestures from British libraries 
at this stage would give new hope and courage to German librarians in general, and, in par- 
ticular, to Dire¢étor Hueser and his staff, who especially asked me to convey greetings to their 
colleagues in Britain through the medium of any article I might publish as a result of my visit. 


The Bookmarker 
By W. A. RATHKEY 


I’m not talking about those strips of leather marked in poker-work: “‘ Here I Fell Asleep ”, 
or “‘ Everyman, I Will Go With Thee and Be Thy Guide ”. Nor about the match-ends, bus 
tickets and shopping lists to be found in so many library books. I mean by the Bookmarker 
a certain inhabitant of Cardiff who, with all the murderous gusto of a moth in a fur coat, is 
pencilling and penning his way through the Central Library stock of books. 

Maybe the gentleman is reading this now, his eyes at the alert as soon as they saw the 
word Bookmarker, his fiery pencil at the ready. If so, will he please get up and bow, for I 
come to praise him not to bury him. He has marked books on literature and history, geography 
and philosophy, Edward Lear and King Lear. Poetry and politics, modern art and mythology 
—all this and music, too! have been patronised or scolded by his pencil. With the brevity 
of a Scotsman forced to send a telegram, our bookmarker has left his trenchant views on 
virtue and vice for all who can read, and his opinions on the subje& of Truth disfigure a dozen 
volumes. Sufficient to say for the moment that he violently dissents on all counts when it 
comes to this difficult subject, and that he has knocked Henry James’s brother, Professor 
William, for six, by marking his book, THE MEANING oF TrutH : “ Rubbish from beginning 
to end.” 

Our bookmarker’s spelling is somewhat erratic, but his scrawl goes marching on. He 
Stamps and strides through books as Attila once strode and stamped through Italy and Gauk 

And what alpine opinions this unknown critic has! Why, they stand above the common 
ruck of criticism even as the Himalayas tower above ant hills. They pile Pelion on Ossa and 
make even the most wordy German scholar, footnoting his way through Kant or Lewis 
Carroll, seem like a wart. What passionate pencil underlinings, what cutting marginal 
comments that blister the page with twenty querulous questions. Such questions as: How ? 
Why ? What for? Who said so? Can you prove it? These pocket edition bad manners 
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make you begin to think that there is something in reincarnation after all, and that the bad 
tempered caterpillar in AL1ck tn WONDERLAND has returned sooner than expected. 

Who else in the Pantheon of scholarship has said ‘‘ Dry Rot!” to Nietschze ; or, even 
more daringly, written off Herbert Spencer as a total loss by calling his book First PRINCIPLEs: 
“ Utter Tosh!” ? 

No one is sacred. No author can escape the scathing pencil that our bookmarker wields, 
sometimes like a two-edged sword and sometimes like a battle axe. Indeed, in his really 
savage moments he chatters like an angry ape, and the coconuts he drops from his tree top 
are charged with dynamite. 

“The Moving Finger writes, and having writ, moves on,” and if, in your love of clean 
books, you try to cancel half a line, you find that your rubber removes not only the corrosive 
pencillings but also the printed word. I happened the other day on a French edition of an 
Anatole France novel, and the front page was marked : ‘‘ Why can’t they write in English ? ” 
This pathetic plea for a universal language (English, of course), was written in ink of deepest 
purple dye, and nothing I could do would remove it. 

Lucky the author, like that happy man O’Henry, who gets away from this bookmarker’s 
clutches with a ‘‘ Not at all bad,” or even more magnanimously : ‘‘ This story is quite good.” 
How this writer of a few masterpieces in miniature, this O’Henry, must preen himself in 
Paradise. Neither Jane Austen nor Sir Walter Scott has come off so well: Miss Austen being 
considered “* Dull ” (in red pencil), and Sir Walter ‘‘ Fairly good, but boring.” 

And now I must call Mr. Shaw’s attention to the faét that he has been put in his place 
with a classical rebuke ; a rebuke, moreover, that shews the powerful influence of American 
scholarship on our bookmarker. He says, Mr. Shaw, of one of your prefaces: “‘ Huh, sez 
you!” But, take it easy, Mr. Shaw, take it easy, I beg of you. He has also sent the ghost 
of Plato scuttling for cover with a savagely pencilled: ‘‘ What rot!” and he has offended 
Dean Swift mortally by labelling his poems ‘‘ Indecent.” 

Shakespeare himself is no more immune than is Edgar Wallace or Thomas Carlyle. 
Not having heard of Professor Dover Wilson, Matthew Arnold said to Shakespeare in a weak 
moment : 

‘ Others abide our question. Thou art free . . . 
but if Matthew Arnold were to see, as I have seen scores of times, the peevish queries put to 
William the Great by his Welsh critic, he would agree that Shakespeare is far from free. 

But let the bookmarker himself speak, whilst I reload. Here is a small selection from my 
note book : 

Edgar Wallace is: ‘‘ Slipshod.” 

Carlyle’s Frencu Revowurtion is: ‘‘ Fair but Dry.” But perhaps our bookmarker was 
talking about the weather in the street. 

Well-known Primer of Journalism: ‘‘ 1 could do better myself.” 

Rabelais : ‘‘ Not fit for human consumption.” 

Sometimes, however, words fail the bookmarker. Sometimes even he gets tongue-tied 
and has to fall back on heavily underlining whole paragraphs, and when this happens you 
suddenly come on a page that looks like a railway siding jammed with trucks. Another 
favourite pastime of his pencil, ‘ when all his golden words are spent’, is the exclamation 
mark; and I tremble to think what our bookmarker would do if ever exclamation marks 
were put on points. 

Are you Still reading, sir, you the bookmarker in excelsis, the very prince and paragon 
of pencillers ? Is it not true that you said of one of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s novels (I think 
it was Ropert Exsemere): “ Quite right, Humphrey, quite right” ? And did you not atom 
bomb a certain philosopher called Schopenhauer by sub-titling his first book : THe Fourroi 
Book OF THE PRINCIPLE OF SuFFICIENT Reason: “‘ Utter Bilgewater” ? Shame on you, sir, 
shame on you! As if the original title was not enough of an eyeful. 

But I digress. ‘ More matter and less art’, as Hamlet’s mother said to Polonius. And 
quite right, Gertrude, quite right ! 

What I want to do here and now is to challenge all the other cities in Great Britain. 
I want to challenge their librarians to produce such a bookmarker as we nurture in our civic 
bosom. On quantity alone I am convinced they cannot do it. Never a week goes by without 
I spend an absorbed hour in the Central Library, when I should be filling in my thirty hour 
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quota to keep the right side of that Power Behind the Drone, the Minister of Labour. And 
always I can find new beatitudes, new considered judgements from that same soft-nosed pencil. 

Why, this scholar schooled in the ‘ Wot, No Beer?’ University, this unknown Dr. 
Johnson of the zoth century, is slowly but very surely pushing his pencil through the whole 
library. I have lately traced him to the holy of holies, to those halls of recondite knowledge 
where old men slumber so blissfully over the periodicals you want, that you hate to disturb 
them ; to those halls where University students frantically seek to put the examination clock 
back a few days. In a history of Worip FoLk ore that | was consulting in the Reference 
Room, our bookmarker’s laudable patriotism had got the better of his knowledge of mythology. 
He had written by the side of an Oriental legend these words: ‘‘ This was Pinched from Us.” 
If you are Still reading, sir, | would have you know that the boot is on the other foot. 

Can the other librarians whom I am now challenging boast of a critic like our bookmarker 
who can stand up to Charles Darwin, with all the fiery indignation of a Victorian bishop, and 
say on the front page of THE OriGiIn oF Species: “I have never read such unadulterated 
trype in my natural.” Can they ? And if they say they can, do their bookmarkers spell the 
word: TRY PE? Ah, I thought that would sting. 

In conclusion, as the Chairman said when all but one had fled, I confess to employing 
a Bookmarker’s Research Panel. My assistants start where Sherlock Holmes left off, and 
thanks to their efforts (for which I pay an honorarium of one cigarette per specimen) I have 
ample material for A Beginners Guide to Bookmarking. But I shall have to leave you now. 
One of my assistants has just come in for his weekly packet of twenty. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


ERATOSTHENES, 
A BRANCH CONFERENCE 
does not appeal to you, I imagine, because in all the years, five at least, in which I have glanced 
your letters over, | can remember no reference to any of them. But it was surely you who 
enunciated the opinion that the Annual Conference had grown too large for any serious or 
extended talk—yes, talk is the right word, for only by more or less confidential talking over 
of things can we get at their roots. I go to it because the speétacle of librarians in the mass 
is so different to my mind from any other congregation of men that, merely as a spectacle, 
it is worth a guinea or two to behold it. Oh, yes, my authority does pay my expenses, up to a 
limit of thirty-two shillings a day, but I seem never to be able to live within such a sum by a 
large margin ; so I do pay for my fancy pretty substantially !_ I am wandering, you will say, 
and did not put pen to paper just to say that. Agreed: I have been to the Worthing con- 
ference which filled a very wet week-end in mid-Oétober. The weather, which you wrote 
about at Scarborough, where you expected it to be what it was in May, is not resented there 
so much as it is on the Sussex Coast, for, does not the Railway tell us to “ go South for 
Sunshine ” ? We did not get overmuch of it. By so much more were the indoor good humour 
and almost gay debates appreciated. You can read the papers. They are already published, 
but neither the L. A. Record, or any other journal, can aflord the space, even if it possesses 
amongst its writers the literary skill, to reproduce our atmosphere and our wise and tolerant 
sayings. We needed tolerance occasionally ! 
ANCESTOR DENIGRATION. 

What a pity it is that every entrant into our calling nowadays is not expected to care 
for library history. One quite accomplished contributor to the Conference gave me the 
impression that effective librarianship was about ten years of age. It would be well if we were 
to recognize that respect for our elders is a more effective method of winning esteem than the 
assumption of a superiority that may, but probably does not exist. It is a small matter, perhaps, 
and I don’t want to make much of it. Possibly its mere mention places me in my 
own generation. 


STAFF—AND Rop ! 
Mr. Corbett of Croydon dealt with staff. Rather well, too, 1 thought, although he seemed 
to me to miss something important. Albert Cawthorne once said to me : “‘ When I was asked 
what my work was, I replied: ‘ keeping a large Staff busy and at the same time happy’.” Therein 
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lies the secret of successful libraries. | would add others : reasonable regular hours of work, 
by which I mean, hours that may vary from day to day, as indeed, very often they must, but 
remain constant from week to week. Nothing is more exasperating to the parents or wives 
or others who have to put up with members of library staffs than never to know when they 
will be on or off ; moreover, such wobblings prevent the assistant leading any settled social 
life. Then, there is variety in work. I know that efficiency is our main purpose and get it we 
must, but there is many a man Still performing a task which he was set years ago and did so 
well that it never suited our “ efficiency ” code to give him any other chance. This error is 
perhaps likely to be perpetrated. I am led to ask you, Eratosthenes, what you think of the 
suggestion, which did not originate with Mr. Corbett, that specialization in public libraries is 
a desirable ambition for an assistant ? You and I have the chief librarian’s office. We began 
as junior assistants and by swot, incessant and delighted reading, and, I hope, industry, as 
well as good luck, were able to take the tide in our affairs which led to—not fortune, but the 
good life. That is the life | have led. I should have resented as a deadly insult, from any man 
who himself held a high administrative position, the suggestion that I should be content to live 
on a lower level. The profession of librarianship was built by men who had the largest views 
of what it should be and who could not be content with any but the commanding officer’s job. 
No man worth his salt could. This is not a reflection on the fine librarians | know who have 
not become chiefs. The fault may or may not have been theirs. There are advertised in The 
T.L.S. today as many posts that are worth while as were advertised in a year or more twenty 
years ago. Of course there are men who have found perfeé happiness, the good life I repeat, 
in some reference or branch library. They have usually been given liberty to expand within 
the framework of their system and therefore to exercise that initiative which is often killed 
when we are co-ordinated and carefully inspeéted machine parts. I notice that suggestions 
of content with the little less are usually put out by men who themselves have manfully 
transgressed their own teaching. 

It may have been this confinement to a single library activity which has created the present 
dearth in 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. 

I have read somewhere lately of two places advertising for them without receiving a single 
application. Awkward hours may be a contributory factor; but when one looks at the 
modern children’s room with its gay colours, frescoed or pictured walls, pleasant shelves and 
comfortable, designed furniture—points in which it seems now invariably to outshine the 
adult departments—one has a first feeling of envy of those who may work there. But, and the 
but is large, the life is narrowed to the horizon of the child, his mind, his periodicals, and his 
books; it is removed from the kaleidoscopic change and chance. of the adult library. A good 
deal more work on the life of the library Staff is to be desired. The days when we, worked for 
love of the job, never cared that we were on duty for four nights until nine or ten, and crusaded 
for the days we now have, or our successors have; for you and I have got beyond any 
privilege the present can give ; these will not come again, because the inducement has gone. 
We can none the less have the good life with a thirty-eight hour week, a reasonable salary, 
a recognized “‘ chartered” profession, and a public esteem which, if not great, is far higher 
than when you and I began. It will come when we regain our faith in the purpose of libraries 
and their social and intellectual indispensability. It will come, too, if every librarian is sure 
that this career is open to talent and to nothing else. 

The Observer, which | have read every Sunday for thirty years or more, and never once in 
my recolleétion gave the slightest attention to the public library, discovered it on O&ober 24th 
when it informed us that the Library Association is to make 


A CENSUS 
of the libraries of gramophone records. It also gave some figures of holdings, said damage is 
negligible in the use of records and that when it occurs at Westminster an average fine of one 
shilling is imposed. Any damage to a record ruins it, a mere scratch causes—well, ask Mr. 
Sidney W. Anderson. So, clearly this library will pay the greater part of the damage. I seem 
to recall, in the protest others make that damage ‘ never, well, hardly ever” occurs, the 
assertion of an early open access librarian, after taking stock, that two books were missing, 
value eighteenpence, I am, unlike Callimachus, watching my own library of records with 
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interest ; I have had a few for lending since the late Walford Davies advocated such a library 
at the Cardiff Conference in 1921 ; some day it will become a real colleétion and, after due 
experience, I will write about it. At present, I smile at the Library Association’s census, but 
I would not quarrel with it as it ought to know what we are doing everywhere. I would not 
prevent anything being done in libraries which would stimulate the use of good books. I am 
assured that every time a fan puts on a record he rushes to my shelves to read about the form, 
performance, performer, and composer; and so well, Eratosthenes, I ask you! You 
have mentioned other things that might be added to a library to stimulate, etc., and I enjoyed 
Callimachus’s plan for an immense circular library building with a great library at its centre 
and rooms running as segments to the circumference, one devoted as a laboratory, study, 
Studio, or workshop, to each of the major arts, with every instrument, tool, bench and, in 
short, all the apparatus necessary in its exercise. Then, indeed, should we be the true university 
of these days ; which Carlyle said of “ a colleétion of books ” not of a library. 

And just where would the professor of all the arts, the Librarian, rotate in this circle ? 


You—for example ? 
Vale ! 


KALLIKRATES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor 


Notes 


On July 18t the King, Queen and Princess Margaret visited every department of Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Parkside Works in Edinburgh and thus, in a way, acknowledged the services 
to books given by the famous firm which celebrates this year its hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary. The name is a daily one with librarians and represents admirable series and many 
works in educational and general fields. Moreover, it is indissolubly linked in our minds with 
many famous individual authors, and mostly with that of John Buchan. The firm is worth a 
volume of the sort Charles Morgan wrote a year or so ago of the firm of Macmillan. 


What should be an attraétive joint conference of the Northern Branch of the L.A. and 
the N.E. Division of the A.A.L. takes place in the week-end, 26-28 November, at Dolston 
Hall near Carlisle. We hope this special effort will have the support it deserves. Mr. Edward 
Sydney will travel from Leyton to discourse on the library in the service of adult education, 
a subjeé to which he is so devoted that he is almost identified with it. Adult education and the 
library is also the subject of an address by Mr. B. W. Abrahart, the Direétor of Extra-Mural 
Studies at King’s College, Newcastle, and Mr. J. A. Cartledge, who is superintendent of 
branches at Manchester, will deal with the also very topical subjeé of the hospital and the 
prison library services as exemplified in his own city. We find specially commendable the 
having every afternoon as a “ free period for discussion.” This is what the greater conferences 
so painfully lack. The answer is that the Library Association, in four days, has to cater for so 
many interests, each of which is clamant for its own share of hours. It complicates life for the 
delegate who feels guilty if he does not attend something every hour of the conference ; an 
attitude entirely wrong, as no man can listen to more than two discourses a day and benefit ; 
he must have a free period for discussion or what is probably rarer, and usually evaded, for 


thinking. 


Dr. George Francis Hill, who died on O€tober 19 at eighty in London, was Keeper of 
the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum from 1912 to 1930, and Director 
and Principal Librarian for the next five years until his retirement in 1936, having served the 
Museum for forty-three years. His services, especially in numismatics, were great, on which 
he published about a score of volumes, as well as a History of Cyprus, volume 1 of which 
appeared in 1940; and his scholarship received recognition in high places. He came too late 
to the Librarianship to take any extra-mural interest in the profession and was possibly less 
known to it than any previous director of modern times. 
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Personal News 


Mr. L. G. Lovell, F.L.A., former Deputy 
Librarian of Great Yarmouth Borough 
Libraries, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of Chief Cataloguer, Ipswich 
Central Library. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 

Commencing with this issue, ‘‘ Topicalities ” 
will discriminate and in future mention will be 
made only of publications and information 
that call for comment. Hitherto, “ topicali- 
ties’ has been a column listing in alpha- 
betical order, normally everything received, 
the good with the not-so-good, and the out- 
Standing with the mediocre. With the realisa- 
tion of the importance of format and general 
attractiveness of library publications, not only 
to the public served, but also for the practical 
education of the up-and-coming assistants, it 
is hoped that mention in ‘‘ Topicalities ” will 
be regarded as an indication of worthiness, 
even if only in the editor’s opinion. 

NEW ADDITIONS 

Pride of place goes to PADDINGTON, 
with its Book News for September. Here is a 
fold-over booklet, in purple on white, con- 
venient for the pocket, announcing the open- 
ing of a new branch library at Maida Vale. 
Then follows details of new books (author 
easily distinguishable from title) listed under 
appropriate captions and finally a selection of 
fiction recommended by that evergreen body— 
the Staff. 

Honourable mention is made of DERBY- 
SHIRE COUNTY’S New Books for O&ober, 
a pocket booklet in green on white, with 
additions listed under Dewey main headings. 
LEEDS’ Book Guide for Oétober is in no way 
inferior to Paddington’s. As always, it is a 
model for others to emulate. SALE’S Summer 
Selection, in black on pink, Gill Sans, also 
uses catchy headings and includes pithy anno- 
tations. TOTTENHAM’S Book Page for 
September and WILLESDEN’S New Books 
for O&tober. 

LECTURES 

The view has been expressed that libraries 
in the London area are more fortunate than 
others in that their central position ensures 
them the cream of lecturers. However, any 
library can arrange a first-class lecture pro- 
gramme through the Lecture Agency and under 
the new Education A&, 1944, there should be 
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no difficulties in obtaining authority nor the 
necessary wherewithal. To prove this, 
BRIGHTON’S _leéturers include Dylan 
Thomas, Philip James and Geoffrey Grigson. 
CHATHAM have Sir Pelham Warner, Donald 
McCullough and Vernon Bartlett. GLAS- 
GOW include Guy McCrone and John 
Grierson. 

As for the London Area, BATTERSEA’S 
Lectures, 1948-9, apart from the excellence of 
the lecture programme, is a booklet with a 
Striking cover design, but no relevant reading 
lists are given, nor are any given in PADDING- 
TON’S Leétures and Films (Autumn). 
FILMS 

Several libraries are showing films as part 
of their extension activities and issue pamph- 
lets thereon, e.g., CHESTER, LEICESTER, 
STOCKPORT, SWINDON and TOTTEN- 
HAM. All except Swindon include reading 
lists. 

NEWS 

KENT COUNTY, on 20th Oétober ran a 
one day school in work with children. 
MITCHAM issued an attractive brochure to 
announce the opening of a new “ pre-fab” 
branch library at Pollards Hill. 

ST. PANCRAS had a book-week between 
4th and 9th of Odober, with talks, exhibitions 
and displays. STOCKPORT, according to a 
long illustrated article in the local press, 
suffers from lack of accommodation and short- 
age of trained staff, but don’t we all ? 

SWANSEA have now Started classes, in 
conjunction with the B.B.C., at the Central 
and three branch libraries, for the purpose of 
learning Welsh. Not every Welshman knows 
his mother-tongue. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
All Reports are for 1947-48 


EasrBourNE. — Borough Librarian, Wilfrid 
Hynes, F.L.A. Total Stock, 60,416. Ad- 
ditions, 6,995. Withdrawals, 2,607. Total 
Issues, 558,169. Tickets held, 34,021. 
Branches, 3. 

New record figures were set up in the number of 
books issued, which amounted to 50,628 more than in 
the previous year. In an effort to check “‘ overdues,” 
the amount of fines has been doubled to 2d. per week. 
Queues and congestion ate a common experience, 
especially at the Central Library, which is still housed in 
temporary quarters on the sea front. 

Ho.sorn. — Borough Librarian, James Swift, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 25,478. Rate, 
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4.38d. Income from Rate, £22,991. Total 
Stock, 65,701. Additions, 12,856. With- 
drawals, 4,916. Total Issues, 654,319. 
Tickets in force, 36,944. 1 Branch. 

The year here reviewed may be regarded as one of 
the most decisive in the history of the Libraries. Follow- 
ing the modernization of the Central Library in the 
latter part of 1946, the East Holborn Library was 
April, 1947. These two important faétors 
were the means of attraéting many thousands of readers, 
and the circulation figures rocketed to unprecedented 
heights. The new Branch issued over 334,000 books, 
and total issues amounted to 470,522 above the figures 
for the previous year. Lunch hour and evening gramo- 
phone recitals, art exhibitions, le€tures and film shows 
are among the many items provided in this revitalized 
service. The Report is nicely produced and illustrated. 
Hove. — Borough Librarian, K. C. Harrison, 

M.B.E., F.L.A. Total Stock, 76,902. 
Additions, 6,622. Withdrawals, 6,894. 
Total Issues, 656,747. Tickets in force, 
39,143. Branches, 2. 

Greater use was made of all branches of the 
library service than ever before. 35,171 more books 
were issued than in the previous year. Visitors to the 
Museum and Art Gallery numbered 30,172. 
KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. — Borough Librarian, 

Harry Cross. Population (est.), 41,150. 
Income from Rate, £7,902. Total Stock, 
41,157. Additions, 4,383. Withdrawals, 
3,615. Total Issues, 393,612. Tickets in 
force, 26,092. 

The provision of a travelling library as a temporary 
measure, while the problem of a branch library is under 
consideration, was a huge success and the means of 
issuing Over 33,000 books. Total circulation reached 
23,537 more than in the year before. The Junior 
Library has been made more attraétive by the provision 
of specially designed furniture. A Sound Film pro- 
jetor has been acquired, making possible a more 
popular programme of public talks and lectures. 
Luton. — Borough Librarian, Frank M. 

Gardner, F.L.A. Population (est.), 109,530. 
Rate, 6.91d. Income from Rate, £20,243. 
Total Stock, 120,363. Additions, 22,899. 
Withdrawals, 8,707. Total Issues, 1,126,019. 
Tickets in force, 56,696. “Branches, 2. 

For the eleventh year in succession records show 
an increased demand for books, and in those eleven 
years book use has been trebléd. Issue figures for year 
being reviewed show an increase of 22,330. An ex- 
perimental feature of the year was the establishment 
of the post of Reader’s Adviser, with the sole duty of 
helping the individual reader to find his way about the 
Library. The new Stopsley Branch is nearing com- 
pletion. 

Mor.ey.—Librarian, Miss E. A. Waterhouse, 
P.L.A. Population, 39,625. Rate, 7.2d. 
Total Stock, 27,984. Additions, 3,060. 
Withdrawals, 2,388. Total Issues, 250,564. 
Tickets in force, 11,322. 1 Branch. Delivery 
Stations, 4. 

The Junior Library has been used more widely 


than ever before, but there was a fall in the issues from 
the Adult Library. Less fiétion has been used, but there 
was a notable increase in the use of some of the tech- 
nical classes of literature. Total circulation showed an 
increase of 2,632. Branch Library issues were the 
highest ever recorded. 

READING.—Borough Librarian, 8. H. Horrocks. 
Population (est.), 112,560. Rate, 5.19d. 
Income from Rate, £21,186. Total Stock, 
96,276. Additions, 15,075. Withdrawals, 
24,070. Total Issues, 683,521. Tickets in 
force, 50,351. Branches, 5. 

About half of this report is taken up with a survey 
of the reading habits of borrowers who used the 
Central Library on a day chosen at random. 1,500 
— used the Library on that particular day and 

rrowed 1,069 books from the lending library. An 
analysis of this issue is given, with suitable commentary. 

An increase of 19,674 is reported in the total circulation 

for the year. A special branch was eStablished in H. M. 

Prison, and became so popular that the stock had to be 

increased in a very short time. 5,000 new readers were 

enrolled during the year. 

Librarian, John L. 
Hobbs, F.L.A. Population (est.), 44,430. 
Income from Rate, £5,774. Total Stock, 
52,705. Total Issues, 373,816. Borrowers, 
11,958. 1 Branch. 

This is the first annual report to be published for 
many years, and it records good progress in all aétivities. 
The first branch library was opened during the year and, 
although only a small part-time institution, is very well 
patronized. A library service was also organised in 
H.M. Prison. Circulation figures for the year show an 
increase of 29,993 over last year. 12,322 books were 
consulted in the Reference Library, this being the first 
time records have been kept. Extended hours of open- 
ing have been put into operation. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND Liprary AFFAIRS 

By a majority of 72.7%, to 27.3%, sub- 
scribers to the Cumulative Book Index 
throughout the world have voted in favour of 
substantially increased subscription rates to 
permit continuation of this leading biblio- 
graphical service in its present form as a 
“‘ world list of books in English.” . This vote 
reverses an earlier decision to limit the C.B.I. 
to books published in the United States and 
Canada and to maintain present subscription 
rates. The H. W. Wilson Company will 
accordingly continue to publish the C.B.I. as 
a world list of books in English and will in- 
crease all subscription rates at the time of the 
next renewals, according to the tapered scale 
proposed in the resubmission ballot. This 
very welcome news (notwithstanding the in- 
creased cost) is intimated by the H. W. Wilson 
Company in a circular dated Ofober 1$t, 1948, 
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The Senior Assistant Librarian of the 
Colombo Museum, Muhandiram A. E. 
Jayasingha, who aéted as Librarian during the 
war and has served for 37 years, has been 
honoured with the rank of Mudaliyar by 
H.M. the King. 


The first volume of the Ceylon National 
Museums Manuscript Series was sent to press 
during the year 1947-48. It comprises three 
ancient Sinhala palm leaf treatises on medical 
subjects. Twenty-five other ancient medical 
MSS are also being copied for publication. The 
Library of the National Museums contains 
over 3,000 palm leaf MSS. 


A few British University Libraries have 
colleétions of palm leaf MSS and their librarians 
may be interested in the new method of pro- 
tecting each MS, which has been devised in 
the Research Laboratory of the National 
Archives of India. A coating of cellulose 
acetate foil is applied to each side of a worn 
leaf and is then rubbed with a smooth rubber 
roller similar to that used in flat duplicators. 
Palm leaf MSS should be kept in air- 
conditioned rooms. 


The first decade of the life of the Time Cap- 
sule has just ended. It was buried at the end of 
September, 1938, about two and three quarter 
miles from a Forest Park triangulation station, 
Borough of Gardens, New York,-and will be 
dug up, if all goes according to plan, in Sep- 
tember, 6939 A.p., that is, after being under- 
ground for 5,001 years. The Time Capsule is 
designed to provide for the people of that 
distant age a record of our civilisation today. 
It contains, in addition to numerous objects of 
everyday use, many texts reduced on micro- 
film, including The Lord’s Prayer, a dictionary, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica articles, a number of 
popular magazines, novels, musical scores, 
timetables, a world almanac and a fifteen- 
minute newsreel. The Lord’s Prayer is given in 
three hundred languages and some of the other 
works in twenty-five languages. Thus the Time 
Capsule of our day may well become a kind of 
Rosetta Stone for a far-distant generation. 


Princeton University Library has just moved 
into its new buildings, the Harvey S. Firestone 
Memorial Library. This new Library has six 
floors, a book capacity of approximately 
1,800,000 volumes, and seating accommoda- 
tion for over 1,870 readers. At present the 
library contains about 800,000 volumes and 


some 500,000 MSS, films and other items. 
There are no administrative barriers in Prince- 
ton’s great new library and students are free to 
go anywhere: it is thus the largest “ open- 
access’ library in existence. Over 660 in- 
dividual cubicles are provided for students, 
each with a locking door, a desk-cwm-shelf, 
bookshelves, stand for typewriter, and ad- 
justable lighting. Princeton students are in- 
deed fortunate in the conditions in which they 
will.work in future. 


The forthcoming publication of a news- 
paper in Spanish and Arabic is announced in 
Madrid. The Lebanon journalist Hounir 
Lubabidy, has arrived in Spain to edit the 
newspaper. He proposes by means of it to 
encourage an approach and mutual under- 
Standing between Spain and the Arab countries. 
The importance of such a newspaper for 


propaganda purposes will be apparent. 


Dr. Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
has been honoured by the conferment of the 
degree of Doétor of Laws by Pennsylvania 
Military College. 


Columbia University’s School of Library 
Service has inaugurated this term an ll- 
graduate curriculum with a completely new 
group of courses leading to the degree of M.S. 
New courses are also offered for the degree of 
Ph.D. in Librarianship. Columbia thus be- 
comes the third American University to offer 
a doGorate in Librarianship. Meanwhile, we 
Still feel that the Council of our own Library 
Association has made what may well prove to 
be an irrevocable blunder in allying librarian- 
ship to technical colleges. It seems practically 
certain that if they had waited a few more years 
several Universities would have set up library 
schools: now nothing is more unlikely. On 
our own (or rather the L.A.) assessment of 
British librarianship we shall be judged both 
at home and abroad. 


The University of California at Los Angeles 
has purchased the Library of the late Sir 
Michael Sadler. The library consists of some 
3,000 books and pamphlets and is particularly 
Strong in the history of education in Britain. 


An interesting portfolio on the ‘‘ History of 
Type and Printing” has been published by 
Mackenzie & Harris, San Francisco, California. 
The portfolio will be sent free to libraries on 
request, 
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Copies of a bibliography of works for and 
against the Marshall Plan may be obtained by 
sending a Stamped and addressed envelope to 
the compiler, Mr. H. Vail Deale, Reference 
Librarian, Drake University, Des Moines II, 
lowa, U.S.A. 


The new library building at Kansas Wesleyan 
University is nearing completion though con- 
tracts were only completed in March! We 
seem to take slightly longer in Britain to build 
new University Libraries. 


The National Book League is at present 
holding an exhibition of MSS, first editions 
and bindings designed to display the work of 
France in the making of books during the past 
thousand years. The exhibition has been 
arranged by Mr. Desmond Flower, who has 
produced an excellent catalogue of it under 
the title ‘‘A thousand years of French books.” 
This catalogue, which teems with valuable 
bibliographical notes, is published by Cam- 
bridge University Press. ‘‘ The exhibits have 
been drawn as largely as possible from British 
libraries and collections, generously supple- 
mented and enriched by a highly important 
group from the French National Libraries and 
a further small group from French private 
collections.” In view of that official statement 
it is a little surprising that only 16 British 
libraries have sent books and that these only 
include the following University and College 
Libraries: Pembroke College, Trinity Hall, 
King’s College and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Worcester College, Oxford; St. 
Andrews University; Glasgow University ; 
London University ; and University College, 
Leicester... 

Madrid University has begun to publish a 
series of “‘ Classics of Medicine,” with texts 
selected rather from a literary point of view 
than a strictly scientific one. Bichat, Harvey, 
and Claude Bernard are the first three of 
classic biographies so far published in this 
series. The total number of volumes designed 
= be included in this important new series is 

ty. 

To celebrate the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the great Doétor F. Suarez 
in 1548, the University of Granada has brought 
out a reference-list of books and review-articles 
on Suarez published up to December, 1947. 
The list, which is designed to serve as a guide 
for those who wish to know the State of 
Suaresian studies, fills over sixty pages and is 
said to include “ absolutely everything that 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
Forthcoming titles 


THE OPEN AIR 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 


The fourth volume in the Collector's Edition, 
edited by Samuel J. Looker and illustrated by 
Agnes Miller Parker’s exquisite woodcuts, 
which carries on the remarkably happy com- 
bination of author, editor, and artist, completely 
in tune with each other. In the twenty-one 
essays included in this book, Jefferies once 
again passes on to us much of his own vivid and 
imaginative insight. L/Cr. 8vo. 304 pp. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


BARROW DOWN FOLK 
FAY INCHFAWN 


A heart-warming tale of an ordinary village 
and the people of church and cottage. Cr. 8vo. 
160 pp. 6s. net. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 


has been published.” The title is Béb/iografia 
Swareciana and the work has a long introduétion 
by Father E. Elorduy. 


A recent issue of Bibliotheca Hispana (Vol. 5, 
No. 2) contains an account of public Jibraries 
in England. This interesting but little known 
“ Journal of bibliographical information and 
guidance ” is published by the Nicolas Antonio 


Institute of the. Higher Council for Scientific . 


Research in Madrid. 


The National Library of Sofia, Bulgaria, 
the buildings of which were completely 
destroyed during the war, is now installed in 
the basement of a building in process of con- 
struction. The Library has resumed most of 
its normal funétions and the catalogue, which 
was entirely saithiaton has been completely 
replaced. . 


When welcoming the Commelen of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, which met recently in London,Mr.George 
Tomlinson, Minister of Education, stated that 
nearly 300,000,000 books a year were being is- 
sued by British public libraries. Mr. Tomlinson 
Stressed the need for school libraries and insisted 
that no child ought to leave school without some 
knowledge of how to use a public library. 
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University and Special 


Libraries Section 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
By D. G. RamaGe, M.A., F.L.A. 
Librarian of the University 

Durham University is housed in three build- 
ings, very different in age, character and 
history, standing side by side on Palace Green, 
the large square between the Cathedral and the 
Castle. These buildings are from north to 
south the old Bishoprick law-courts, Bishop 
Cosin’s Library, and a modern group of rooms 
partly adapted from Viétorian lecture-rooms 
with some new work. 

The Library, built by Bishop John Cosin 
to house his colleétion of books, was finished 
in 1668 at a cost of £500. The main hall is 
about s2ft. long by 30ft. wide by 26ft. high ; 
beside it a small room was later built in the 
south-west angle of the old Bishoprick Court 
building to hold maps. That this small room 
was a new building and not an adaptation seems 
to be proved by the Bishop’s instructions about 
lead for the roof! and about not blocking the 
light of the Court rooms and also by the thin- 
ness of the outside wall as compared with the 
other walls of the Court building? A door 
opened into this small Cosin room from the 
main hall and it also had a door leading into 
the Castle Moat garden, and a fireplace. About 
the construction of the small-room more 
details are available than have been found 
concerning the main hall, as may be seen from 
Dr. C. E. Whiting’s article? where the relevant 
passages from the Bishop’s correspondence are 
quoted, almost all referring to the small room. 
The gallery was added in 1833 on behalf of the 
University, which secured full control of the 
Library by the A& of 1937 after sharing in the 
trusteeship for many years. 

Although the main hall is so high, the 
original bookcases reached a height of only 10 
feet, shelved to 7} feet and finished off above 
that with a frieze containing portrait heads of 
worthies executed to the Bishop’s orders by 
John Baptist Van Eerssell : these heads are in 
sets of three with a piece of carving containing 
the Bishop’s arms between the sets, and the 
shelving under the carving was slightly re- 
cessed, an effect that was lost when grille doors 
were added. The engraving of Bishop Cosin’s 
Library in 1842 shows two large island book- 
cases, the grille doors, and the gallery; and 
the portrait heads are still in place to the right 
(south) of the porch, Presumably the contents 


of these island cases, which have themselves 
disappeared, are now in the shelving contrived 
in the frieze after some of the portrait heads 
had been removed to the gallery rail on the 
north side. The bookcases in the small room 
were to have been of the same pattern as those 
in the main hall and were to have held twelve 
heads, which means four standard cases ;* but 
Van Eerssell left Durham without completing 
this work or the decoration of the frieze on 
the porch cases. The fireplace in the main hall 
has been much altered; one would imagine 
that before the erection of the gallery the 
portrait of the founder had the place of honour 
over the fireplace, though the 1842 enyraving 
shows this, or another, portrait where it now 
is over the porch. 

When Bishop Van Mildert built the gallery 
he gave the University Library its first home. 
It was reached by a Stone turret stair clapped 
on to the Palace Green front with its own out- 
side door. The pillars at the gallery corners 
were put in as an additional support in 1856, 
Access from outside proving inconvenient, 
first a long ladder, 1867, and then the present 
iron and wooden spiral stair, 1878, were used 
to give access from the floor of Cosin’s 
Library. Two pew-ended bookcases bear the 
arms both of Cosin and of Van Mildert, and 
so does the fireplace ; for a long time the cases 
held the Cosin (Davenport) MSS.5, and in 
1930 they were in the Chancery room in the 
old Court building. In 1945, the MSS. then 
being in the strong-room, the contents of two 
small folio cases under the great west window 
were transferred to the pew-ended cases. 

The small Cosin room seems to have been 
used by the University from the first and the 
room which is now the strong-room seems to 
have been taken over soon after, for the 
earliest pressmarks run A-D in the small Cosin 


1 The main hall is not leaded. 

2 This would be confirmed by information about the 

building of the two rooms above it, which must have 

been built between 1672 and 1837; these presumably 

did block Court windows, so that they then may have 

become doors: perhaps when the wooden Stair was 

added. 

3 Procs. Archit. & Archaeol. Assoc. of Northumberland & 

Durbam, ix, p. 18. 

4 The island cases consist of four sections. Two loose 

pieces of carving in Cosin’s Library may have come 

from them. 

5 Lord Harley saw the MSS in 1725, “ about the middle 

of the north side of it,” that is, where the fireplace is. 

The inference would seem to be that in putting in the 

fireplace Van Mildert destroyed some earlier MS cases 
had the pew-ended cases made to replace them. 
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room, E-P in the gallery, and Q-Y in the south 
ground-floor room of the old Bishoprick Court 
building. This building, which was to be taken 
over piecemeal, is first mentioned by Willielmus 
de Chambre :* “‘ Robertus Nevill .. . ad eccle- 
siam Dunelmensem est translatus et consecratus 
Episcopus Dunelmensis, anno Domini 
MCCCCXXXVII, XXVII die Januarii. Hic 
Scaccarium coram portis Castri Dunelmensis 
quadratum cum omnibus aedificiis, officialibus 
et cubiculis construxit; in quo curia cancel- 
lariae, scaccariae, receptoris, computatorisque 
tenetur. Obiit anno Domini MCCCCLVII 
° Here it appears that the general name of 
the building was the Exchequer, but that it 
contained rooms for the courts of the Chancery, 
the Exchequer, the Receiver and the Auditor. 
For an account of these offices, which were 
formally handed over to the University in 
1837 but continued to be occupied by Court 
officials for a varying time after that date, see 
an article by J. T. Fowler.? Various plans 
showing the law officers occupying the rooms 
are in the University Library: they do not 
agree. The rooms seem to have been occupied 
by different people at different times, or there 
were more than one office in a single room, but 
the long first-floor north room was definitely 
the Chancery Court and was fitted up with 
some elaboration. The lay-out is given at 
first hand by Ornsby, with a furniture plan, 
and some of the fittings went to the second 
Chancery in the North Bailey. ‘! There was a 
seat for the Chancellor of the Co.[unty] 
Pal.[atine] with an ascent of steps. In front of 
him was a long wooden panelled front with a 
desk in the centre. Behind him overhead hung 
the Royal Arms apparently of Jacobean date.” 
The Registrar occupied the desk below the 
Chancellor’s seat; in the centre of an en- 
closure in front was a square table for the 
solicitors and a“ sort of pew ” for the barristers 
faced the Chancellor’s seat across the enclosure. 
The public were outside the enclosure on the 
Chancellor’s right. This room might well 
continue to be called the Chancery room in the 
absence of good arbitrary names for the parts 
of the Library. The Chancery room was 
probably divided in some way, as by a light 
barrier keeping back the public in Ornsby’s 
account, for there are two doors, one of which 
must, however, have been cut after the stone 


Hist. Dunelm. Seriptores Tres 


®W. de Chambre. 
(Surtees Soc. g, p. 147.) 
Durham Univ. Jnl., 1904, p. 139. 

8 The bolt for this door is a Stout beam let into the wall 
with a ring for a handle. 


spiral stair was disused. From 1844 to 1929 
pieces of the feretory screen from the Cathedral 
served as a partition; they are now in their 
original place round St. Cuthbert’s shrine. 
The original plan of the Court buildings 
has been much altered. The main door 
opened into a lobby, leading more than half- 
way through the building to the foot of a 
spiral stone stair; four doorways, two to left 
and two to right, led to the two “‘ dungeons ”* 
and a passage at a slant led to the garden room. 
Whether the small Cosin room communicated 
at first with the Court buildings is not evident, 
but it seems to have had a period of use asa 
Court room between its use by Cosin’s Library 
and its use by the University Library. The 
Stocks room has an old passage and Steps to 
the Chancery room and there is a similar 
feature on the floor above, not now going 
right through, so that these rooms need not 
depend on their present doorways to the main 
Staircase for their approach. Some or all of 
these doors may represent still older windows. 
But it is possible that the building of these two 
small rooms over the small Cosin room and 
the addition of the wooden main Staircase 
were done at the same time. This insertion ofa 
wooden Staircase, before 1837, was the greatest 
alteration to the Court building in its whole 
history and is the principal obstacle to the dis- 
covery of the original lay-out. The spiral 


Stone Staircase was in two sections, one turn- 
ing right-hand, the other left, one not direétly 
above the other, with a landing at the change- 
over, and some ribbed vaulting. Most of this 
Stair was destroyed, though parts of it Still 
remain, and a new Straight flight of stone steps 
rose from the lobby to the first floor, over- 
arching and making a passage of the space 
between the second pair of right and left 
dungeon doors.!® An inner door with cleat 
glass panels was inserted between the old front 
door and the foot of the new stone steps, and 
an iron gate was put on the steps so that when 
the gate was closed No. 10 leéture-room could 
be used independently of the Library. It is 
said that Hastings Rashdall, bent on reading 
out of library hours, used to climb this gate, 
until the defences were made complete by the 
construction of a large grille over the whole 
Stair well. In the Court building all the win- 
dows were originally small two-light openings 
of which examples remain on the north side; 
they were altered in 1856 and perhaps the roof- 


® South, the strong-room ; north, leGure-room 10. 
10 This passage could Still be seen until 1936, though | 
masked by kcases. 
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lights in the Routh rooms were added then. 

The bequest of the Routh Library in 1855 
meant the taking over of the whole top floor 
of the Court building ; the windows were then 
altered. Next the Maltby (1856) and Winter- 
bottom (1859) colleétions filled the first floor, 
including the Stocks room which was Still 
used as a lecture-room as well. The remaining 
rooms in the Court building were the south- 
east ground floor room, or “ dungeon,” for 
long leéture-room 10, and the garden room. 
No. 10 was first used by the Library in 1890, 
but leétures continued there for some time. 
The garden room, which had been meanly 
used for the furnace, coals, etc., was given 
better windows and adapted as a reference 
room in 1907-8 ; at the same date steel shelving 
was erected in the south dungeon, the books 
were classified, and the press marks were 
changed from letters to numbers. The press 
marks had no relation in meaning to the 
classification : they were “ latitude and longi- 
tude ” numbers of the type 24.G.15, meaning 
the fifteenth book on the seventh shelf of the 
twenty-fourth press, or bookcase. 

1907-8 was the time of the first great re- 
shuffling and re-arrangement of E. V. Stocks’s 
librarianship. Another and greater on the 
same lines took place in 1929, when a well- 
considered arrangement of the whole library 
was established, failing only in two points, in 
not allowing sufficiently for expansion, and in 
not applying classification numbers from one 
of the standard systems. It lasted only seven 
years. 

Room for the change of 1929 was found by 
the addition of the large leGture-room 3 to the 
library and the removal thither of the Maltby 
and Winterbottom books drastically reduced in 
numbers by the elimination of duplicates and, 
alas, of many other “ unimportant” books. 
Room 3, on the ground floor of a set of lecture- 
rooms south of Cosin’s Library, was known 
as the South Room for some time after this. 
A passage, 1928, had been constructed to join 
a new outside door in the South Room to the 
garden door of the small Cosin room. The 
South Room became a store containing besides 
the remains of the Maltby and Winterbottom 
collections, Migne’s Pafrologia, bought in 1893, 
and formerly at the east end of the Chancery 
room, and also sets of bound periodicals. 

_ The old Court building, with its first floor 
tree, became a nest of small, picturesque and 
tairly convenient, if rather cold, reading rooms. 
All the books but those in the gift collections 
were classified by subject and shelved by 


> 


“‘ Jatitude and longitude ” numbers, a system 
not without good points but involving too 
many inconsistencies and adjustments when the 
number. of books increased rapidly. 

In 1934 the Library was becoming over- 
crowded. The Knight collection, though very 
usable, had to be housed in the South Room. 
Col. Newcombe of the National Central 
Library, was asked to report and produced the 
first fully thought-out plan for moving the 
administrative centre to the space between 
Bishop Cosin’s Library and the leéture-room 
block to the south, in which the large ground- 
floor room No. 3 was already in use. Mr. 
H. W. Acomb extended and developed this 
plan and linked it with the re-classification of 
the books by the Dewey decimal system. A 
large reading-room, of which No. 3 was the 
nucleus, was to hold all the most-used books, 
while the old Court buildings were to hold 
the less-used books also classified in secondary 
sequence. This expansion, involving a great 


increase in shelving in and around No. 3, a. 


convenient new issue-desk, and Staff-rooms, 
was finished in 1937; the main part was 
finished and in working order in April, 1936, 
when the reclassification was almost completed. 
Great opposition to the secondary sequence 
was encountered and a single sequence was 
substituted, bringing the rooms of the Court 
building into regular use again. Further 
changes in this building took place. The 
main access now being from the garden door 
of the small Cosin room, the old front door 
was walled up, the glass door and the first 
flight of stone steps removed and the Stair 
well roofed in. <A passage with steps was 
cut from the small Cosin room into the 
garden room, a very difficult task, as this 
was through a thick old fifteenth century 
outside wall. The through passage be- 
tween the dungeons was walled up and the 
slant passage to the garden room was walled 
at the west end, the remainder forming a recess 
in the strong-room to which the Cosin safe 
was transferred." To make the strong-room 
the south dungeon was fitted with a fireproof 
door and with windows having steel grilles, 
bars and shutters ; a fan ventilator was added 
and the central steel stack removed. The MSS., 
early printed books, and some other valuable 
works were transferred to this room, which 
was certified by the Master of the Rolls as a 
repository for documents. The Maltby and 


ll The door of this passage is said to be very ancient, 
ancient in itself by one account, constructed from ancient 
weatherboarding by another. 
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Winterbottom books and Migne came back 
to the first floor south-east room. 

The open space between Cosin’s Library 
and the lecture-room block became the refer- 
ence and catalogue room just inside a new main 
entrance with a revolving door and a new 
issue-desk. Over this entrance was built a new 
librarian’s room which blocks part of one of 
the Cosin’s Library windows. The South 
Room was extended, partly by new building 
and partly at the expense of lecture-rooms 1 
and 2, and became a large reading room; the 
remainder of room 1 became staff rooms and 
lavatory. The shelving and furniture of the 
reference and reading rooms were uniform in 
light oak. 

A further note on the Van Eerssell portrait 
heads may be of some interest. They have 
every appearance of being copies from en- 
gravings, coloured, but not very naturally. 
There are painted borders containing the 
subject’s name just like the engraver’s sculp- 
tured mouldings. On the north side the heads 
are presumably in their original places; the 
numbering indicates the sets of three going 
counter-clockwise, from the porch: 1 S. 
Gregorius M., 2 S. Augustinus, and 3 S. 
Hieronymus; 4 S. Paulus, 5 S. Petrus, and 
6 S. lohannes ; 7 Esaias, 8 David Rex, and 9 
Samuel; to loh. Gerhardi (sic), 11 Geo. 
Calixtus, and 12 Ph. Melanchthon; 13 Fran, 
Suarez, 14 Rob. Bellarminus and 15 Tho. 
Stapletonus; 16 Ioh. Scotus, 17 S. Bona- 
venturae (sic), and 18 S. Tho. Aquinas. On the 
south side only 19 S. Basilius, 20 S. Chrysosto- 
mus, and 21 S. Athanasius are in place. On the 
gallery rail are, right to left, 22 Hugo Grotius, 
23 los. lustus Scaliger,'® and 24 Desiderius 
Erasmus; 25 Henricus Oétavus, 26 Carolus 
M., and 27 Constantinus M.; 28 Plutarchus, 
29 Tacitus, and 30 Titus Livius ; 31 Epiéetts, 
32 Aristoteles, and 33 Plato. There would 
seem to be one set of three missing; as a 
certain impartiality is shown in the inclusion 
of the Romanists Suarez, Bellarmine and Staple- 
ton, it is tempting to surmise that two of the 
missing heads were Luther and Calvin. 
Whether their absence is due to an outbreak 
of zeal for or against them after Cosin’s day is 
another question. One would have expected 
them to make a trio with Melanchthon; in- 
Stead, we have the out-of-the-way names of 


12 The oe over the door of Cosin’s Library is 
supposed to be a quotation or adaptation from Scaliger: 
it runs, ““ Non minima pars cruditionis est bonos nosse 
libros.” 


13 Surtees Soc., 131, p. 194. 


John Gerhard the Protestant mystic, 1582- 
1637, and George Calixtus the leader of the 
Syncretists, 1586-1656. Otherwise the scheme 
and the choices are fairly obvious, though one 
may be a little amused at the three sovereigns 
chosen, no doubt, for their fostering of the 
Church. The heads for the small room were 
to have been those of lawyers. That the 
painter was not praised even in his own time 
may be seen from this quotation from a letter 
by Bishop’ Cosin, December 17th, 1668.4 
‘“* Hasten on Van Ersell to the finishing of his 
workes. Everybody that comes to me from 
Durham speake highly of the library-room, 
but say that his picture painting of faces is very 
ugly and unworthy of the roome; he hath 
need therefore to goe over the faces again and 
mend them, that they may not looke like 
Saracens as all comers say they doe.” 

A history of the buildings does not perhaps 
go far to suggest their actual appearance. The 
Caroline Gothic of Cosin’s Library, a great 
hall with dark oak gallery and ancient book- 
cases of which the carved woodwork is some- 
what obscured by tasteless “‘ graining ” is quite 
different from the thick walls and small rooms 
of the Bishoprick Courts : in both of them the 
yellow Cathedral stone gives a warmth that is 
lacking in the newer buildings, Victorian 
collegiate if anything in their style, and built 
of a whiter stone. Yet all, with their outlook 
on Palace Green or on Fellows’ Garden, have 
a tranquil and scholarly charm which must be 
counted as a great library asset. 

There is no space for a long account of the 
books, but a very general and brief account 
may be given. Bishop Cosin’s Library consists 
of about 6,000 volumes which belonged to the 
Bishop himself and a few hundred added by 
Bishop Trevor to the Bibliotheca Episcopalis. 
But few of Cosin’s successors shared his idea ; 
while the mediaeval Bibliotheca Capitularis 
continued to flourish Cosin’s became more and 
more a dead colleétion and it is as a museum, 
piece that it has its chief value today, represent- 
ing the taste of one enlightened and scholarly 
bishop at the date of its foundation. It is not 
without its treasures for the bibliophile and 
researcher of course; the First Folios of 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson show that Cosin 
read the belles lettres of his day, and there are 
books on travel, science and medicine, though 
theology, philosophy, and the classics form the 
bulk of the collection. One of the treasures is 
Richard Rich: Newes from Virginia, 1610, 
another copy of which sold last year for £6,000. 
There are about 70 very various mediaeval 
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MSS, including Chaucer, Hoccleve and Lidgate 
and the magnificent Symeon of Durham. 
Bishop Barrington presented more than a 
hundred volumes of local historical MSS, 
originals and copies amassed by the lawyer 
families of Mickleton and Spearman in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

But the chief glory of the University Library 
is the Routh colle‘tion, product of a hundred 
years of the best period of English book colleét- 
ing—for Peter Routh, the father, gave the 
collection a good Start and Martin was active 
in book-hunting up to his hundredth year. 
One could wish that the zeal with which he 
colleéte& classical editiones principes, patristic 
works, and the tra¢ts of Cromwell and the later 
Stuarts had embraced English literature too. 
One first edition of Scott’s Woodstock is a 
poor harvest for the contemporary of the 
Romantics and the friend of Heber: but that 
is being ungrateful for the incunabula and the 
rich mine of material forming the historical 
background to Routh’s own edition of Burnet. 

The Maltby collection overlapped Routh’s 
in many ways, but had its value for the 
classical scholar, and Dr. Winterbottom’s 
books included many French and German 
literary works, notably a first edition of 
Klopstock. The selection received from Bishop 
Lightfoot’s books was not in the main theo- 
logical but contributed valuable works in 
Egyptology and Oriental studies. Bishop 
Knight’s books were left in a most helpful way: 
the Library did not need to accept duplicates 
or to keep the others as a special collection, 
and it was enriched with much good modern 
theology. Many other smaller gifts of great 
value have come in but the harvest of the 
1850's is Still a prominent part of the Library 
and thé source of what Strength it has in re- 
search material. 

It would be tedious and scrappy to list many 
individual rare books, but the wealth of the 
collections as bibliographical history may be 
illustrated by mentioning the 170 incunabula 
and the magnificent series of bindings, mostly 
in very good condition, illustrating almost 
every type from late monastic to the school of 
Roger Payne. 

The University was exceedingly fortunate in 
large gifts during the nineteenth century and 
always hau access to Bishop Cosin’s Library. 
These gifts served not only to fill in the histori- 
cal background, giving to Durham collections 
of ancient works that many larger and richer 
institutions might envy, but did in a way supply 
current needs ; and the twentieth century had 
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run a quarter of its course before the Uni- 
versity fully realised that it must itself supply 
the Library with books and before the sciences 
appeared on the scene. These sciences, some- 
what grudgingly admitted at the time, have 
their needs met by a group of class libraries 
housed in the same building as the Laboratories. 
The present policy for books in the arts sub- 
jects and divinity is thoroughly enlightened 
and should result in modern colleétions to 
equal and supplement the old. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE. 

Bibliography of selected Statistical sources 
of the American Nations. Washington, 
Inter-American Statistical Institute, 1947. 

\ massive volume of 690 pages listing the Statistical 
publications of all the American Governments. In 
addition to the Main List, there are alphabetical and 
subje& indexes. The whole is in English and Spanish, 
Jerrertes (Richard). Joliffe (Harold) Ed. A 
Catalogue of the Books in the Richard 
Jefferies Colleétion of the Swindon Public 
Libraries. Portrait. Swindon Libraries. 

\ useful contribution to the bibliography of 
Richard Jefferies. Nearly all the published work of the 
author is present and in many cases a number of differ- 
ent editions have been included. It is to be hoped that 
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Swindon will build up the colleétion of the works of 


their famous local author. 

Jenkinson (Hilary) The English Archivist, 
A New Profession. H. K. Lewis. 4s. od. 
net. 

The profession of Archivist is, as Mr. Jenkinson 
says, a new profession which has replaced the old 
‘keepers of records.”” The resumé of the knowledge 
and duties of the archivist of today which Mr. Jenkinson 
gives in his leéture would give a shock to the old 
“ keepers " similar to that which would be experienced 
by a librarian of the seventies or cighties if he were 
confronted with the syllabus of a modern library school. 
STOCKHOLMS STADsBIBLIOrEKS. Nyférvarv, 

1946-1948. Kr. 6.50. 

\ diétionary catalogue of the accessions to the 
Town Library of Stockholm for the two years, 1946- 
1948. 

Wriutams (G. E.) Technical Literature: Its 
Preparation and Presentation. \llen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

There have been earlier books on the literary 
methods involved in writing technical literature, but 
the small volume before us appears to be the most 
useful, from almost every point of view, that we have 
encountered. The author is head of the editorial 
department of the Institution of Eleétrical Engineers, 
and, therefore, brings very special experience to bear 
upon his treatment of those subjects, which in presenta- 
tion are likely to be turgid and indigestible. He is par- 
ticularly good when he deals with the sequence of 
matter, including the choice of words, the importance 
of amending first drafts, and the amount of work 
necessary on finished manuscripts ; and he even goes 
as far as to shew how to prepare for the printing and 
illustration of the completed work. 
bibliography, and an Appendix on the psychology of 
writing and presenting technical papers, and a very good 
one on editing standards. Altogether a most useful book. 

GENERAL 

Biakek (E. H.) Drainage and Sanitation. 
Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

The ninth edition of a standard book which has 
been revised by W. R. Jenkins. Considerable parts of 
the work have been brought into line with modern 
improvements in warming appliance, water supply, 
sewage, refuse disposal and a new seétion has been 
added from the legal point of view. 

Bucksy (Charles W.) Introduction to English 
Furniture. Col. frontis. Illus. Pitfeld. 
ros. 6d. net. 

Shows the development of English furniture from 
Plantagenet England up to present times, in all its 
beauty and romance. The art of furniture-making is 
a living tradition and this book with its 32 black and 
white and 4 coloured illustrations should be the kind 
of book to read again and again. 

(Mrs. Archibald) Samplers and 

A Handbook of the Embroiderer’s 

Fourth Edition. Batsford. 


Illus. 


CHRISTIE 
Stitches. 
Art. Illus. 
18s. od. net. 

The third edition of this standard work appeared 
in 1934 and the time is ripe for the present volume which 
remains undoubtedly the foremost handbook on its 


There is a useful 


subjeét. 
noteworthy is an additional colour-plate, and there is 
some revision of the text. The jacket is designed by 
Wendy Batsford. 


Harvey (John) The Plantagenets, 1154-1485. 
Col. frontis. and illus. Batsford. 18s. od, 


net. 

The author has written a very human Story of the 
thirteen Plantagenet kings who ruled over England, 
Each one of them (not counting the child Edward \V) 
Stands out as a separate figure, of more personal than 
political significance, though his influence for good or 
for evil over the affairs of the English people has not 
been minimised. An important feature of the volume 
are the illustrations. Reproduétions have been made 
from photographs of contemporary manuscripts, 
effigies and royal portraits of the period. The end 
papers show the descent of the Plantagenets from 
Tortulf. There are nine appendices which add to the 
interest of the work, bibliographical notes, notes to the 
text and a good index. 

Hooper (Rodney) Woodcraft in Design and 
Practice. Second Edition. Col. frontis., 
illus. Batsford. 18s. od. net. 

This book will be of great interest and help to 
anyone interested in woodcraft ; architeéts, designers, 
Students and amateurs alike. Numerous possibilities 
and suggestions are offered to the reader, fully illustrated 
with sketches, diagrams and photographs of the finished 
work, With the help of the book the reader can learn 
“to build a home of his own.” 

Mauriac (Francois) Saint Margaret of Cor- 
tona. Translated from the French by 
Bernard Frechtman. New York Philo- 
sophical Library. $3.00. 

The translator and the publishers deserve thanks 
for bringing to the attention of American and English 
readers the wonderful Story of Saint Margaret of 
Cortona as told by the French novelist, Mauriac. The 
Saint was but little known in France before this volume 
appeared ; now she should be known far and wide 
among the English-speaking countries. From the day 
in 1273 when she was told by the Brother Superior of 
the Franciscan convent of the Celle that she was “ too 
young and pretty,”’ to the day in 1297 when she entered 
into her rest after being consumed by fierce penance, 
her life was one long Struggle to see the truth and to 
abide by it. 

Newcomse (H. S.y The Twin Lens Camera 
Companion. Illus. Focal Press. 15s. od. 


net. 

The author writes of his personal experience with 
this successful type of camera, with which almost any 
photographic task may be achieved. Mr. Newcombe 
is a master of technique and gladly accepted his pub- 
lisher’s suggestion that ten American professional 
photographers should be invited to co-operate with him. 
The result has been excellent and the whole provides a 
sateiadimenesesia guide to the subject. 


In our October Issue, p. 69, ‘under the 
heading of General Books in our - Book 
Selection Guide, the tithe BAYLIS (Albert 
E.), Quantities should have appeared as 
FLETCHER (Banister & H.—A. E, Baylis, Ea. 


Several new drawings have been included ; ° 
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FICTION 
Asuvon (Francis) Alas, That Great City. 
Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Strange Story of a drowning man who sees 
visions, not of his own past life, but of that of Larentzal 
who lived in the time of Atlantis. Betrayed by Queen 
Nethali, and with his devoted friend, Cleoli, who saves 
him from death on the temple steps, the dream of 
Larentzal ends with the fall of the city of Babylon. 
BLACKMORE (Jane) The Square of Many 

Colours. A Romance. Collins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Passionate love, tragedy and murder make up a 
powerful Story of the countryside. The charatters oj 
\sh Hamilton, Rick Savage and his sister are well 
drawn and the novel grips the reader. 


Fast (Howard) The Last Frontier. 
Bodley Head. gs. 6d. net. 

The background of this novel is Oklahoma, and 
it tells of the tribe of Cheyenne Indians who broke 
away from the Indian Territory ; an exciting incident 
in the history of a great nation. Men fighting for. their 
homes and their way of life well told by this important 
\merican writer. The jacket is designed by James 
Boswell. 
GotpMaAN (William) The Forgotten Word. 

\rt and Educational. ios. 6d. net. 

Vincent is in search of an ideal which, however, 
he never finds. \ tragic autobiographical novel filled 
with unrealised hopes and some sordid thoughts. 
Written with great psychological insight against a 
background of city life. 

Gore. (Lord) Luck and other New Stories. 
Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ volume of twenty-two excellent short stories, 

all complete with unexpeéted denouements. 


Map. 


Harris (Bernice Kelly) Portulaca. Art & 
Educational. 1os. 6d. net. 

Background is a small town in South Carolina, 
foreground the small pettyfogging spirit of the people 
who dwell in it. Right in the centre is Nancy Hunting- 
don who tries to adapt herself to her surrounding cir- 
cumstances. A domestic story of the best type. 


Hewes (J. V.) Eric of Pevensey’s Fortune. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

\gainst a background of chivalry in the fourteenth 
century, Sir Eric of Pevensey, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, lives a vivid life in which tournaments, pageantry, 
hidden treasure and adventure are welded together in 
a tale of high romance. Arnold, the alchemist, is not the 
least interesting charaéter in the story. 

Hower (Constance Beresford) The Unreasoniny 
Heart. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. ; 

Into the queer and temperamental family of the 
\rchers comes Abbey Bain, ja of Fran Archer's 
schoolfriend, Cynthia Bain. Fran runs the house until 
she has a collapse and Abbey ably fills the gap. Romance 
and tragedy are ably mingled in this story, the scene of 
which is laid in Montreal. é 
Howe (Doris) On Eagle’s Wings. A Kootenay 

Incident. Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Linda Roberts sails to Canada to get married. 
She has a sister and brother who have preceded her and 
her mother accompanies her. She goes through many 
experiences but comes out with flying colours. : 
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Irwin (Inez Haynes) The Woman Swore 
Revenge. Boardman. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a mystery Story charmingly written from 
beginning to end. 

Lane (Jane) Parcel of Rogues. Dakers. 12s. 6d. 

A Scottish novel presenting many historical figures 
who lived in the period clapsing between the return 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, from France, and the close 
of the sixteenth century. The period was a violent one, 
the murder of Riccio and the mySterious death of 
Darnley being two outstanding events, and the title is 
fully justified by the treacheries and intrigues of a 
villainous group of rogues who richly deserved the 
fate that awaited them. Excellent charaéter drawing. 
Linpsay (Jack) The Subtle Knot. Dakers. 

gs. 6d. net. 

The war changed the chara¢ter of many people, 
but none more so than those of the small group of an 
amateur theatrical society, the members of which come 
together again and find dissension rife in their ranks. 
The clash circles round the play Everyman, which they 
are to perform. A psychological story that will interest 
many readers. 

MarGetson (Elisabeth) Vll Go My Way. 
Ward, Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Many tragedies happened to Cornelia Ritchie. 
The first was the loss of her two-year-old son, who was 
drowned whilst in his father’s charge. Cornelia could 
not forgive her embittered husband for his negligence 
and the boy’s death. She leaves him and gets involved 
with a rotter, Kevin Landor, but is saved at the eleventh 
hour. The manner of her rescue makes a good Story. 
QuINnAIN (Louis) Policeman on The Green. 


Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 
The author made quite a hit with his “ Country 
Beat ” and the “ Policeman on The Green” ought to 
do equally well. The sketches of the life of a country 
policeman are light, but they are well done and appar- 
ently true to life. 
TRANTER (Nigel) Root and Branch. Ward, 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ colourful story of the clans and heather. The 
MacRaes of Lochroy were a wild, swashbuckling crew, 
and from the seventeenth to the twentieth century they 
carried on the family traditions. 

TRUESDELL (June) Be Still, My Love. Board- 
man. 8s. 6d. net. 

The dramatic story of Doctor William Tuttle, 
professor of criminal psychology. She cures the mental 
disorders of her patients, but cannot cure her own. An 
unusual novel well worth reading, though it has a 
macabre note running throug it. 

Yen (Chun-Chan) They Fly South. Frontis. 
Sylvan Press. gs. 6d. net. 

Ching Lung, inspired by ancestral urgings, sets out 
to find the Great Wall. Incidentally, he learns a great 
deal about life, both civilised and in the raw. A Story 
of China which strikes a fresh note. 

Younc (Patricia) If a Man Love. Ward, Lock. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A Story of domestic trials. Jean leaves England to 
join her husband in the States and is thoroughly dis- 
contented when she finds that she has to live with Ian’s 
family, and that they try and make her conform to their 
Standards. Finally, disappointed that she cannot have 
a home of her own, she returns to England and finds 
happiness eventually with her baby son. 
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JUVENILE 
Baker (Margaret and Mary) Seven Times 
Once Upon A Time. Illus. Carwal Pub 
lications. ss. od. net. 
Short Stories of Leprechauns, ghosts, goblins, 
nymphs and broomsticks will delight all juvenile 
readers. Many silhouettes embellish the text. 


Hitt (Lorna) Marjorie & Co. Col. frontis. 
Illus. by Gilbert Dunlop. Art and Educa- 
tional. 7s. 6d. net. 

lowether Marjorie and her horse, Dick Turpin, 
form a terrible handful, as the frontispiece will lead 
the reader to expeét. Her antics in a circus, her adven 
tures in mid-stream and her manifold tricks of every 
variety show her up against a background of her fat 
more stolid contemporaries. She certainly does put a 
kick into things ! 

MacVicar (Angus) The Crocodile Men. Art 
and Educational Publishers. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ tale which has delighted thousands of listeners 
on the B.B.C. in the Children’s Hour from January to 
March, 1948 \fter the wreck of the Prench ship 
* Laurentis " the Story is filled with suspense, humour 
and excitement. \ well written and unusual children’s 
story 
(Malcolm) Redshank’s Warning. Col. 

frontis. Illus. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 
lhis is the first book of a new series. It is set in 
the scenery of Norfolk, and has been adapted for 

Broadcasting in the Children’s Hour. The illustrations 

are by Lunt Roberts. 

Tonks (Rosemary) On Wooden Wings. The 
Adventures of Webster. Ulus., some in col. 
John Murray. 6s. od. net. 

\ vovave on a weathercock which carries Webster 
Carrington-Cann and his friends, with Chippy the dog 
and Liza the cat, to a land of Stranve adventure. Child 
ren will find the Story most intriguing. The idea is 
quite original, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
rHE ACCOUNTANT'S JOURNAL, O8€., 1948. 

\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 

O&., 1948.—-DEICHMANBLADET, June-July, Aug. 

Sept., 1948.—-THE FREE TRADER, Sept.-Oét., 1948. 
LS.S. REVIEW, Vol. 3, No. 3.—THE LIBRARIAN, 

Sept and O8€., 1948. rHE LIBRARY ASSOCI \- 

MTION RECORD, O8., 1948 MORI BOOKS, 

I'he Bulletin of The Boston Public Library, Sept. and 

O&., 1948. —THE PUNJAB EDUCATION AL JOUR- 

NAL, Feb., 1948.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


Sept., 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
Tue Lisrary Worvp.” 
16¢4 October, 1948. 
Sir,—I am interested to notice that Mr. 
Enser doesn’t think that my letter deserves a 
serious reply. | know that some of its questions 
were “ snorters *’ but | have a little Irish in me, 
too, and | was hoping for better things. He'll 
never get a pass mark like this. 


| am indeed sorry that a fellow librarian, of 
all people, should adopt as incontrovertible the 
admittedly fashionable but near-totalitarian 
theory that knowledge of ‘ the benefit of the 
common good” is the property of a group 
which seeks to eStablish *‘ circumstances not 
dependent upon whims and _ idiosyncracies ” 
(i.e. other people’s) and that reluctance of non- 
members to accept it implies unwillingness 
‘to sink their personal preferences.” In faé, 
pace Sy/rie and Bruno : 


He thought he saw the common good 
Slipping down a drain. 
He looked again and saw it was 
\ figment of his brain. 
* If the others get out of the way,” he said, 
** Twill all be clear again.” 

Yours, ete., 

W. A. Munvorn, 
Borough Librarian, 
Cambridge Public Libraries, 
Central Library, 
Cambridge. 


Tue Eprror, 

Tue Lisrary Worip.” 

7th September, 1948. 
Dear Sir, 
Porrrair or A 

Reference was made to the holding at 
Finchley of a copy of the above film in Mr 
Whatley’s article Nine Months in an American 
Library, which appeared in the August issue 
of The Record. 

This film was presented to Finchley Publie 
Libraries by some interested residents of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, through the kind offices of 
Miss Margery Quigley, the well-known 
librarian of that town. Montclair and Finchley 
have been in close touch by correspondence 
and visits since 1943, and Finchley residents 
were delighted*to be able to see from the film 
what Montclair library was like. 

| have authority from my Committee to 
lend this film to any Public Library or local 
Society in Great Britain, and confirm that it 
is a 16 mm. non-flam. film; running time 23 
minutes; no commentary but music back 
ground. Applications for the film should be 
sent to me at the Administrative Offices, 9-19 
Hendon Lane, N.3. 

Yours, etc., 
F. Seymour 
Chief Librariat. 
Finchley Public Libraries, 
Finchley, N.3. 
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